50 THE STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL
contribute too much to the plot; except in their rustic humours, their vitality has been impoverished, they have gone dry and thin." No doubt necessity is too obviously stressed in the Wessex novels, and Hardy's reply to all questions is premature and far too sweeping. Certain vital problems are never posed; yet Mr Forster overstates Hardy's defects. He overlooks the immense power of invention which gives the Wessex novels a living movement in spite of the encroachments of the plot.
When freedom is overstressed the effect is equally false. There is a notorious instance of this in Jane Eyre, a novel which just misses being truly dramatic. Jane loves Rochester, but she will not live with him while his wife is alive; this is the real dramatic problem. All Jane's character, all that should of necessity decide the direction of the action, is summed up in her refusal to go against her conscience. The story should have been worked out to the end on this assumption. Instead, Charlotte Bronte has the insane Mrs Rochester conveniently burned to death; she defeats fate, she defeats Jane, making her qualities irrelevant and meaningless, by intro-